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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


JANUARY GENERAL MEETING. 





The January General Meeting will be held by kind invitation of the 
Chairman of the Hackney Public Libraries Committee (Councillor Arthur 
S. Butler) at the CENTRAL PusLic LIBRARY, MARE STREET, HAcKNEy, N.E., 
on Wednesday, 13th January at 6.30 p.m. 

Programme.—Assemble at 6.30 p.m. in the Chief Librarian’s Office and 
receive a short typed description of the Library, with particulars of cost, etc. 
After inspecting the several departments the meeting will adjourn to the Town 
Hall (opposite the Library) and partake of light refreshments. At 7.30 p.m. 
the Chairman of the Hackney Public Libraries Committee will take the 
chair and the following papers will be read and discussed :— 

‘** Manuscripts,’’ by Miss R. Duménil, Chief Female Assistant, Hackney. 

“The value of a knowledge of English Literature to Library 

Assistants,’?’ by Charles F. Newcombe, Librarian, North 
Camberwell Library. 

Note.—The Library is about 100 yards from Hackney Station (North 
London Railway, Broad Street Station). Motor ’buses from the Bank, 
Charing Cross, Oxford Circus, London Bridge, and Hammersmith pass 
the door. The tram-car services are from Aldgate, Bloomsbury, and 
“ The Angel.”’ 

Members should take this opportunity of visiting one of the most 
recent of London public libraries. The issues average 1,300 per day. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH: SECOND ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Second Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Branch will be held at 
the CenTRAL Pusiic Liprary, Legeps, by permission, on Thursday, 
January 14th. At this Meeting it is proposed to alter the Branch Rules 
in order to bring them into line with those of the parent Association. Full 
particulars and times will be forwarded to each member later; the Pro- 
gramme will include Addresses by— 

Mr. George E. Roebuck, Hon. Fellow, L.A.A., Chief Librarian, 

Walthamstow, and formerly Hon. Secretary, L.A.A., and 
Mr. Henry T. Coutts, Vice-president, L.A.A., Librarian, North 
Islington, London. 

Both the Central Council and the Branch Committee hope for a 

record attendance at this important and interesting Meeting. 


LECTURES IN FRENCH. 


It will interest many London members, we believe, to learn that a 
series of six lectures in French is to be delivered by Prof. A. Philibert 
at the Fulham Town Hall on Tuesdays at 8 p.m., commencing on January 
12th. The first three will be devoted to Mirabeau, the second three to 
Lamartine. Tickets may be obtained without charge from Mr. W. S. C. 
Rae, Town Hall, Fulham. This is an unusually good opportunity for 
those who are students of French. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SURVEYS IN CONNECTION WITH 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES.* 





By Jonn Warner, Librarian-in-Charge, Reference Department, 
Croydon. 





That the importance of photographic surveys is now being 
more generally 1ecognised is shown by the number of societies 
now actively engaged in record work in various localities and 
by the interest taken by the public librarians and curators of 
museums throughout the country. The first photographic survey 
started, I believe, was that of Warwickshire, now housed 
in the Birmingham Public Library. In a paper entitled ‘‘ Some 
Notes upon a Proposed Photographic Survey of Warwickshire ”’ 
read before the Birmingham Photographic Society in December 
1889, Mr. W. J. Harrison suggested that the society ‘‘ should 
retain at least two complete sets of the photographic records— 
a working set and one for reference. Complete sets ought also 
to be prepared for our Municipal Reference Library, and for 
the British Museum.’’ So that the public library was recognised 
very early in the movement as the most convenient institution 
in which the photographs would be safely stored and used to 
the best advantage. According to a recent estimate there are 
now about thirty surveys in existence and of these quite two- 
thirds are housed in public libraries and museums. The ques- 
tion of placing the survey in the public library or museum has 
sometimes been decided in favour of the latter, greatly, it seems 
to me, to the loss of the library. As an addition to the local 
collection now to be found in every public library of importance, 
the photographic survey has, apart from its value to the future 
historian, a very considerable present day value to every 
enquirer upon any subject connected with the locality—and 
such enquiries in a public library are by no means few or as a 
rule easy to satisfy. ‘‘ I want to know how much of such 
and such an old building is now standing,’’ is perhaps the most 
frequent question. If we take the county of Surrey, for 
example, such a question is not to be answered from the local 
histories, for those of any size are all hopelessly out of date in 
this respect; and the recent guide books only very rarely give 
information which is detailed enough. Here then is a question 
which could be answered in a moment by the production of a 
few photographs of the building in question. Students, too, 
very frequently require some standard by which they can judge 





* Read before the Library Assistants’ Association in the Lecture Theatre, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, 17th December, 190° 
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the engraved illustrations in works of local interest, and here 
again the survey is of advantage. Seeing 
the value that is necessarily attached to photography as a means 
of adding to the local collection, the librarian of every public 
library should certainly endeavour to bring about the formatioa 
of a society for photographic survey purposes, if one has not 
already been formed before he has become sufficiently inspired, 
or in the latter case should interest himself in the movement. 
An interesting and useful piece of evidence is afforded by the 
fact that although only about a dozen surveys have originated 
at the suggestion of public librarians and curators of museums, 
this number includes the largest and most useful institutions in 
existence, including those of Herefordshire, Shropshire, Surrey, 
Kingston, Ipswich, and Cardiff. Nearly all the surveys of any 
extent are to be found in public libraries and museums, only 
two or three of any importance remaining in the hands of private 
societies. An offer of a room for preliminary meetings, the 
use of the library as an advertising medium, and the type- 
writing and stencilling of circulars of information, should be 
included in the first efforts to establish relations between the 
library and survey authorities. The provisional survey com- 
mittee will thus be enabled to save what to it would represent 
a good deal of expense, while the library authority with very 
little expense will probably secure an extensive collection of 
valuable prints. As little as possible of the initial work, of 
course, should fall upon the shoulders of the librarian and his 
staff. Experience has shown that only a few careful sugges- 
tions are needed to arouse enthusiastic co-operation between 
the local photographic and natural history societies. An 
interesting feature in connection with the Photographic Survey 
and Record of Surrey has been the compilation of a lecture 
illustrated with lantern slides, dealing with the aims and 
methods of the society, intended for delivery at the preliminary 
meetings of proposed surveys. In dealing 
with the relations between the library and survey authorities, 
the chief points to be considered are first, the conditions under 
which the prints are housed at the public library, and second, 
the question of expense. The offer to house and arrange the 
survey material, and the conditions of that offer should cer- 
tainly be stated at the provisional meeting of the survey if 
possible in order to establish firmly the relations of the two 
bodies. It would seem advisable that the conditions when 
agreed upon should be put into writing, though so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, no written agreement between a 
library and survey authority is in existence in this country, the 
library authorities apparently preferring to trust to the old 
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maxim that possession is nine-tenths of the law, and the fact 
that the mounts are their own property. In the majority of 
cases, I believe, the photographs are only loaned to the library, 
an arrangement which seems to me entirely unsatisfactory, the 
more especially as neither the survey nor library authorities 
have taken the trouble to protect themselves by a written agree- 
ment. It certainly seems desirable that the material, if possi- 
ble, should become the property of the library authority. Only 
in a few cases have the surveys taken the trouble to prepare 
duplicate sets though this presents an easy method of solving 
the difficulty. The survey, of course, bears the whole of the 
expenses of the society, the printing of forms, stationery, and 
similar incidental expenses, and in the majority of cases, the 
mounting of the photographs, while the library bears the cost 
of mounts and the cost of the storage and arrangement. In 
the case of the Photographic Survey of Warwickshire the 
mounting of prints is done by a professional under the auspices 
of the curator and is paid for by the library committee. 

The chief factor in the relations of the two bodies is that the 
librarian usually acts as the curator of the survey, and is of 
course an ex-officio member of the Council and all sub- 
committees, and thus is enabled to keep thoroughly in touch 


with the work of the survey. Only in 
one case have I been able to trace that a special grant has been 
made by the town council for survey purposes. The Town 


Council of Dundee have made a grant of £50 for three years 
towards the work of the Photographic Survey of Dundee. You 
will note that in this case the grant was made to the Survey, 
not to the Library. The Public Library is to benefit by the bound 
volumes of photographs which will be placed there when com- 
pleted. Before proceeding to describe the 
methods usually adopted for the storage and arrangement of 
photographs, I should like to remark upon the lack of 
co-operation of any description among the photographic surveys 
now in existence, and the utterly haphazard and unsystematic 
manner in which most of them are conducted. Even in cases 
where there are two surveys in one county, different sizes of 
mounts, different forms and methods of storage and arrange- 
ment have been adopted, thus doing away with what should 
have been a most important feature, and rendering the exchange 
of duplicates a difficult matter. In any 
collection of a large number of photographs some uniform 
method of mounting becomes of importance both from the 
point of view of storage and of preventing damage when the 
prints are handled during inspection. The method generally 
adopted is that of mounting each print in the centre of a 
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sheet of cartridge or stout brown, grey, or neutral tinted 
paper, the mounts of course being of a uniform size. In a 
few cases sunk mounts have been adopted, but though having 
the advantage that the surfaces of the prints cannot get rubbed, 
this method has the still greater disadvantage of entailing a 
great deal of expense, both on account of the cost of the mounts 
and the extra space required [or filing purposes. 

Only in a very few cases are the mounts stiff enough to file 
in boxes standing on end; as a rule the boxes lie flat. The 
material used for the mounts should be as free from acid as 
possible, and should be chemically tested with a view to this, 
especially where it is proposed to use brown paper for the 
purpose. The question of mounting the prints right down or 
of merely pasting down the edges ts one that will depend upon 
the nature of the print, though I think the latter practice is 
usually adopted, more particularly on account of the danger 
of the paste setting up chemical action. The title slip if small 
enough can be pasted into one of the corners of the mount, 
otherwise on the back. However, a sufficient margin should 
be left to protect the print from unnecessary fingering during 
consultation. In regard to the prints themselves, it is desirable 
that they should be in some permanent process such as platino- 
type or carbon, though no doubt it is not always advisable to 
refuse less permanent prints, in view of more desirable donations 
in the future. The title slip should be as 
compact as possible and small enough to be pasted in one 
corner of the front of the mount, so that particulars of the 
print can be seen without having to turn over to the back. 
All the particulars usually required—those of class number, 
accession number and date, subject, locality, size, process, date 
and time photographed, compass point, name and address 
of photographer and photographer’s description, and librarian’s 
catalogue entry of the photograph — can be contained on 
a slip of the ordinary standard size catalogue card if the 
spaces are carefully designed. Ido not think 
that any practical librarian will have any difficulty in 
deciding whether the prints when mounted are to be filed in 
boxes or in albums. One would think that the advantages 
of having the prints loose in boxes and of being able to arrange 
them according to an exact classification would easily outweigh 
any consideration for the clumsy method of placing the prints 
in albums, though unfortunately the latter method has been 
adopted by more than half of tthe surveys now in existence. 
The flat boxes in use at Croydon for the Surrey survey are 
ordinary cardboard boxes, just large enough to take the mounts, 
one of the long sides being hinged and the lid of the box being 
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separate from the box itself. They are covered with a red 
marble paper, and contain on the front of the box a small 
xylonite label holder. Up to about two years ago a cloth 
covered box, with an attached lid, costing about ten times as 
much was used. This, however, was superseded in favour of 
the cheaper form which so far has answered the purpose satis- 
factorily. So far as I have had experience, 
negatives and lantern slides are filed in cabinets on the same 
plan as cards in a catalogue. The cabinets, however, need not 
exhibit such elaborate workmanship, and consequently can be 
obtained very much cheaper. It may prove interesting here 
if I give you particulars of the estimated expense of the Photo- 
graphic Survey and Record of Surrey—the largest survey in 
the country—to the Croydon Public Libraries, for the year 
ending March, 1908 :— 
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I am sorry I cannot compare these figures with those of other 
public libraries, but even as ‘they are, they are interesting as 
showing the relatively small cost of this most useful branch of 
public library work. With the exception 
of the classification devised by Mr. L. Stanley Jast of ‘the 
Croydon Public Libraries, which has been so_ successfully 
applied to the photographic surveys of Surrey, Sussex, and 
Kingston, the subject of survey classification and of illustration 
classification generally is as unknown as snakes in Ireland. The 
only apparent reason for this is that the subject is one which 
bristles with difficulties and in consequence curators of surveys 
have up to the present been content to await the arrival of one 
brave enough to make the first encounter. The chief reason 
why any of the existing book classifications cannot be success- 
fully applied to a collection of illustrations is because the 
divisions are not sufficiently minute, and to place the illustra- 
tions with any degree of exactness according to such classifica- 
tions as those of Dewey, Cutter, or Brown, would require a 
notation far beyond the limits of practical application. The 
main divisions of Mr. Jast’s survey classification are those of 
Topography, Art, Literature, Geology, Paleontology, Zoology, 
Botany, Architecture, Antiquities, }"eteorology and Passing 
Events. In the topographical division the numbers are those 
of the 6-inch Ordnance Survey, the quarter sheets of each 





sheet being distinguished in the Survey, by the figures 1 to 4 
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added to each sheet number. Matter in this division is further 
subdivided by a fourth figure according to the subject of the 
photograph. These topographical numbers are also called into 
use throughout the classification as a means of further dividing 
sub-divisions of any extent, except in a few cases where a 
different arrangement has been found more convenient. For 
instance in the main and sub-divisions of Palzontology the 
arrangement is by genus and species according to the Cutter 
number; and in the case of Miscellaneous Passing Events the 
final arrangement is chronological. Mr. Jast’s survey classi- 
fication has now stood a very thorough test, lasting over five 
years. I do not think that it is necessary for me to enter here 
into the details of the remaining systems which have been 
adopted for the arrangement of the prints. Most of them, I 
think, are according to counties, towns, and districts, or else 
according to the sheets of the 6-inch Ordnance Survey. 

The questions of the extent to which it is necessary to catalogue 
and index the photographs, and the cataloguing and indexing 
rules to be adopted, seem likely to arouse even more con- 
troversy than there has been over the cataloguing of books in 
the past, though unfortunately it is a question that we have 
no time to discuss at present. Noone, I think, who has studied 
the question at all, will dispute the necessity and value of 
such a catalogue. Apart from the fact that it will save a con- 
siderable amount of handling, and consequently wear and tear of 
the prints, its value as a means of general reference, especially if 
it is annotated, is inestimable. Personally, I am in favour of a 
classified catalogue, briefly annotated, and fully indexed. 

As a rule the photographic survey is available for use by the 
public, subject to the rules and regulations of the reference 
library, except so much of them as relates to copying. The 
copyright remains the property of the photographer from whom 
alone permission can be obtained to copy or reproduce the 
prints in any form. The general collection of prints, of course, 
even in open access libraries should never be handled by the 
public who should always be asked to state definitely the par- 
ticular photograph or section of photographs required. 
Photographs from the general collection in the possession of 
the library should never under any circumstances be issued on 
loan for educational, exhibition, or other purposes. If this is 
allowed it is evident that dust, rough handling, etc., will soon 
irreparably damage this most valuable storehouse that the pho- 
tographers of the present day are endeavouring to prepare for 
the future ‘historian and student. If the library or survey 
authorities think it desirable, a duplicate set of photographs 
should be prepared. 
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LIBRARIES FROM THE STUDENT’S POINT 
OF VIEW.* 


Mr. Jevons began by dividing the readers who use 
Libraries into the following classes: (1) Readers of News. 
papers; (2) Readers of Fiction; (3) Readers of serious books 
on Travel, Art, History, Biography, etc. ; (4) Readers making 
a hobby of a subject who study without guidance, and thus 
often reach erroneous conclusions, and sometimes develop into 
cranks ; (5) Those who read for technical purposes ; (6) Academic 
students. The last class make use of books in the 
following different ways: (a) As text-books ; (b) For ‘* reference 
reading,’’ that is to say for reading here and there a few pages 
on a special subject under investigation; (c) For pure reference 
purposes, such as dictionaries, bibliographies, etc.; (d) As 
original sources of facts, as for instance the Calendars of State 
Papers, or Government Blue Books; (e) For material for the 
history of a subject. Treatises a few years out of date are 
of little value, but when they are a century or more old, they 
acquire great interest to the historian of the subject of which 
they treat. Books are the student’s tools, whether he 
is at College working for an examination, or in after life he 
takes up writing or scientific research or professional teaching. 
Such men remain students all their lives. The text-books of an 
ordinary candidate for a University degree must be his own 
property, but Honours students in our Universities, and those 
engaged in post-graduate research constantly need the facilities 
of a good library for reference purposes, either in working up 
a subject, or in verification of references for publication. 
The serious student may often require to glance rapidly at 
twenty or thirty books in an hour or two, and his time, as well 
as that of the librarian, is considerably economised where 
access to shelves is allowed. If the books are classified, too, 
students may often gain valuable suggestions, impossible in 
any other way, by looking over the shelves and dipping into 
books that seem likely to be of use. Classified catalogues or 
indices are not of equal service. American libraries 
have made considerable progress, both in structure and 
mechanical equipment, and in consideration of the needs of 
the student. The most striking feature is that the reading 
accommodation and the books are separated by the system 
of using stacks for storage. The stacks are buildings composed 
entirely of non-combustible materials, with floors seven feet 
apart and steel book-cases set in lines as close to one another 





*Résumé of an Address by Mr. H. Stanley Jevons, M.A., at the Second 
Inaugural Meeting of the South Wales Branch, at Cardiff, on 
October 2ist, 1908. 
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as convenient. Artificial ventilation and lighting are some- 
times relied upon. In the libraries of several American 
Universities, accommodation has been found for Seminar rooms 
which are used by the professors for small classes of the most 
advanced students, most of whom are doing research work. 
Books often wanted for reference for a subject will be found 
actually on the walls of the Seminar room, whilst the remainder 
of a library’s collections on a particular subject will be found 
in the rooms, or the portion of the stack, immediately adjoining 
the Seminar room. The saving of time, and the familiarity 
with the literature of the subject, which this system encourages 
is of great assistance to serious students. In conclusion, 
Mr. Jevons remarked that, if in his address he might appear 
to have been pressing the claims of the student unduly on the 
attention of the librarian, he could assure his hearers that it 
was not done in any selfish spirit. He would ask them to 
remember that in placing facilities in the way of the earnest 
student, librarians would themselves be doing much to further 
the progress of knowledge. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The Staff of the Glasgow Public Libraries has formed a 
Guild for promoting social and eduéational intercourse among 
its members. We trust we see in this a future Branch of our 
own Association; Glasgow might form the nucleus of a Branch 
which would almost rival in numbers the London district of the 
Association. Although, at present, reports of the interesting 
Guild will not appear in our pages, owing to its purely local 
character, we have pleasure in presenting our readers with the 
essential part of the excellent address delivered by the 
President, Mr. Francis T. Barrett, at the recent Inaugural 
Meetings. 

Shakespeare, who has provided for us an appropriate 
expression for every occasion in life, in one place defines man 
as a being of large discourse, looking before and after. For 
our purpose to-night, we may add that man also records what 
he sees when so looking before and after. From a time lost 
in the darkness, which for us overspreads the beginning of 
things, it has been the habit of our kind to scratch upon rocks, 
upon the bark of trees, upon reeds and leaves, upon skins of 
animals, upon tablets of clay such expression of the events, 
opinions, aspirations, of the time as were rendered possible by 
the developments at which the race successively arrived. When 
such scratchings were first gathered together it may be said 
the formation of libraries had begun. A library may be 
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defined as a collection of records. The word is derived by 
philologists from the Latin librarium, a bookcase, and libraria, 
a bookseller’s shop, words formed upon liber—a book; and in 
ordinary English it is applied both to the collection of records 
or of books, and to the building which contains them. I would 
ask you to consider what is involved in the word “‘ library.”’ 
The word comes readily to the lips, and usually makes no very 
great impression on the mind. But I would suggest to you 
that it embodies one of the greatest and most august ideas 
that it has entered into the mind of man to conceive. Mankind 
has set up great systems of philosophy, and of law, has 
constructed vast buildings, has conducted wars and conquests; 
but it may be doubted whether any product of man’s activities 
is to a thoughtful mind more impressive or more suggestive 
than a great library. As a mere spectacle, the goodly volumes 
form a picture most attractive and impressive. But the atten- 
tive mind sees more than a congregation of books. It perceives 
that these books represent and symbolise the whole course of 
human life and action. | Whether we conceive that we have 
descended (alas, how far!) from ancestors of an angelic type 
of beauty, and strength, and virtue, or have ascended in the 
mysterious guidance of providence or natural law from an 
origin common with that of our fellow mortals of the animal 
world, we realise that here before our eyes is assembled the 
witness and the record of all that the race has done or has 
suffered. The greatness and the meanness, the weakness and 
the strength, the love and the hate, the effort, the achievement, 
or the defeat of the most notable of our kind in all ages and in 
all climes are here recorded for all coming times. 

In order to ensure the best interests of the people, the 
public action must take cognisance of intellectual requirements, 
that the mind as well as the body and the estate, calls for the 
fostering care of the public authority. It is now generally 
admitted and accepted that the public library is a necessary 
supplement or complement to the public school, and that it 
works with the school towards that amelioration, that 
sweetening and strengthening of life which is the desire of all 
benevolent hearts. What service should the public library 
render to the community? Primarily to assist in the diffusion 
of knowledge, this in a wide sense—history, philosophy, nature. 
Incidentally, no doubt, a material element of recreation. In 
what spirit should these public libraries be administered? And 
this opens to us a very wide and profitable field of investigation. 
Efforts have been made from time to time to define the qualifi- 
cations to be possessed by the “‘ ideal’’ librarian. It may be 
taken for granted that in the capacity of librarian should be a 
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person of good intelligence, of fairly good education, and of 
sound principle. Supposing a person to have these qualifica- 
tions, for myself, I think the most valuable element in a person’s 
equipment, is, that he should be in full sympathy with his 
work. Tact, patience, discretion and courtesy in a librarian 
would all tend to make the library a place of good influence. 
Believe in the good of your work, believe that there are no 
limits to the gifts that might be devoted to the work, and foster 
a sympathetic desire to help readers and to perfect the details 
of the library methods. 


DECEMBER GENERAL MEETING. 





One of the most interesting of recent meetings of the 
Association was that held by permission of the Board of 
Education at the noble Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, on Thursday, December 17th, at 7.30 p.m. Prior 
to the meeting, Mr. G. H. Palmer, B.A., the keeper of the 
Art Library, entertained the gathering to tea in the Refresh- 
ment Room of the Museum. The Meeting itself took place in 
the fine Lecture Theatre. Owing to the fact that the evening 
was Thursday, when few assistants are at liberty, the atten- 
dance was under forty, but we were glad to see many faces 
which are not usually with us at Wednesday meetings. 

Mr. G. H. Pavmer presided, and in calling upon Mr. John 
Warner to read his paper, said they had a large collection of 
photographs in the Museum, and he found that the questions 
of storing and classifying presented great difficulties; he there- 
fore looked forward to Mr. Warner’s paper with interest. 

Mr. JoHN WARNER then read his paper on ‘‘ Photographic 
Surveys in Connection with Libraries,’’ which is printed on 
another page. The CHAIRMAN thought that 
no one could question the value of the photographic survey; 
every county, and indeed every town, should have one, and 
he was convinced that the local public library was the most 
fitting place for them to be stored. The mounting of prints 
depended very largely upon probable use; something stronger 
than stout paper was necessary, he thought; a thin card was 
better. In arrangement, he preferred a topographical classifi- 
cation except in such subjects as botany or zoology. 

Mr. J. D. Stewart (Islington) agreed with Mr. Warner that 
a good deal of spade work was still necessary upon this sub- 
ject. There was a great need of co-operation; in some counties 
two or three towns were duplicating one another’s work without 
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any thought of co-operation. London was completely without 
such surveys and there they were more needed than in any 
town. Mr. Fixcuam: There was the Com- 
mittee for the Survey of the Memorials of Greater London. 

Mr. STEWART, continuing, said the work in London was at 
least haphazard. The library was the natural home of such 
surveys, which supplemented existing local collections. The 
photographs should be confined to the reference library, and 
only lent for exhibition when there were duplicates from which 
loss or damage could be made good. Mr. H. W. 
FincuaM (Hon. Treasurer, North Middlesex Survey) expressed 
gratitude at being invited to the meeting. He thought that 
photographs should be placed upon sunk mounts, as a rough 
nature paper would lead to abrasions. He did not fear the 
duplication referred to by Mr. Stewart; such parallel work 
would produce more copies and more were needed. There 
was great difficulty in inducing the amateur photographer to 
make more than one print. The Committee for the Survey of 
the Memorials of Greater London, and the National Photo- 
graphic Record Association were both doing great work in 
preserving pictures of vanishing London. ‘ihe latter had a 
large number of prints housed in the British Museum, but they 
were not indexed, nor were they much appreciated by the 
authorities. He thought lantern slides too fragile to be of 
value as records. Mr. W. W. Top Ley 
(Hon. Treasurer, Photographic Survey and Record of Surrey) 
said Mr. Warner was to be congratulated in having broken new 
ground. He too, thought that there was a lack of organisation 
on the part of those engaged in photographic survey work. 
But it was extremely gratifying to know that there were no 
less than twelve surveys in active working in England at the 
present time. In the matter of mounting, he thought it was 
largely a question of expense; though, undoubtedly the sunk 
mount was the ideal thing to use. The experience of the Surrey 
survey was that there was a considerable danger from abrasion 
if a rough paper was used for mounting, and, he suggested ver- 
tical filing to avoid this difficulty. Mr. BENSON THORNE 
(President) said he thought that there was need of more 
organised co-operation in the case of London libraries. There 
ought to be no lack of energy shown in the direction of collect- 
ing and preserving the permanent memorials of our rapidly 
changing city of London, that, there might be handed down to 
futurity, a pictorial heritage comparable to the literary legacy 
handed down to us by John Stow. He thought the minute 
details entered into added a considerable value to the paper. 
The choice of mounts, and papers, and the effects of acids in 
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the mounts, and pastes used for mounting were, of course, of 
vital importance as affecting the more or less permanent value 
of the print. The Honorary SECRETARY 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Warner. Photographic Sur- 
veys might seem a small part of library work, but they bristled 
with interesting details, which he would like discussed. For 
example, the question of classification was a difficult one; the 
existing bibliographical classifications were not nearly specific 
enough for the arrangement of pictures. A table of the Alps 
was a case in point; none of the known schemes provided for 
a snow-bridge, a crevasse or a mountain tarn, and we were 
constantly getting pictures of these. One of the most pleasant 
things in connection with photographic surveys was the volun- 
tary help given by such men as Mr. Fincham and Mr. 
Topley. Mr. W. Geo. CHAMBERS (Woolwich) 
said it gave him pleasure to associate himself with the vote of 
thanks. Whilst agreeing with the desirability of these photo- 
graphic surveys, he was opposed to any so-called “library 
extension work ’’ that meant more strain upon the already over- 
burdened library rate and library official. Without a doubt 
the photographic survey was of extreme value to the student, 
particularly in those towns where changes are constantly taking 
place as in London. The vote was carried 
with acclamation. Mr. WarNER, in replying, 
said he felt pleased at seeing present Messrs. Fincham and 
Topley, and would like to have seen the photographer more 
fully represented. He was very optimistic as to the future of 
the photographic survey, and looked forward to a larger co- 
operation among all parties concerned in the promulgation of 
the work. With regard to the question of mounts: sunk 
mounts were a luxury in which few libraries could indulge on 
account of the expense involved, and the extra space 
required. The PRESIDENT moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to the Board of Education for the great privilege 
of allowing the meeting at the Art Library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. More particularly they had to thank Mr. 
Palmer for the interest he had taken in the meeting, and for 
providing the refreshments. Mr. Hopwoop 
seconded the motion, which was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. PALMER responded, after which he personally conducted the 
gathering over the magnificent collection of literary art treas- 
ures some of which had been laid out for their inspection. 
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REGISTRATION. 
Special General Meeting. 


A Special General Meeting to consider the Library Association Report 
on Registration was held, by kind permission of Mr- William C. Plant, 
at the Lecture Hall, Shoreditch Public Library, on Wednesday, December 
9th. When the President assumed the chair, there was only a very small 
attendance, the entire meeting numbering less than thirty. 

The PRESIDENT introduced the subject by briefly referring to the 
advantages which might be expected to accrue from the establishment 
of a Professional Register, and to the series of events which led to the 
formulation of the scheme presented to the L.A. Conference at Brighton 
in August last. The Honorary SECRETARY said 
that the Report had probably received the attention of all library assistants, 
and, considering the issues involved, he was astonished at the small 
attendance. The time for dealing with the fundamental questions of 
registration was now past; the Library Association had definitely dectared 
its desirability and had indicated the lines upon which it was to proceed. 
Their business now, was to consider whether the conditions governing 
admission to the various positions on the register were equitable and 
reasonable. He would deal with only one clause, the conditions of 
Fellowship. Here he believed some revision was necessary; in fact, he 
knew that the Library Association also thought some revision necessary ; 
the clause had only been inserted to provide some sort of tentative definition 
as a step to a better one. It was difficult to define a qualified librarian 
for the purposes of the scheme. As it stood it admitted all chief librarians 
irrespective of the quality of their experience; but it excluded all assistant 
librarians, however accomplished. This was remediable, and he believed 
the Library Association would listen to any reasonable suggestions upon 
it. What should admit an assistant to Fellowship? Length of experience 
did not seem sufficient; nor did the size and income of the library in 
which the candidate worked; the only qualification possibl<, he thought, 
was a salary one. He did not think it perfect, but some injustice must 
be done at the outset, however they strove, and he thought this would 
do least. Perhaps a better qualification would arise in the discussion; 
meanwhile he moved for the consideration of the Council :—‘‘ That clause 2 
in the Library Association Report would be acceptabie as follows: ‘ Candi- 
dates for election as Fellows shall be (1) salaried librarians responsible 
for the administration of a library or library system, holding office on 
(date to be inserted); (2) for two years any librarian not holding a chief 
position whose salary and emoluments amounted in their maximum to 
£130 per annum; and (3) holders of the Diploma of the Library 
Association.’ ”” Mr. H. V. Hopwoop (Patent 
Office) said general agreement existed that registration was desirable, and 
that it should be under the control of the Library Association, which body 
had decided to attain that end by a process of re-classifying its members, 
taking as a basis for the final arrangement the draft scheme already 
presented. This scheme was admittedly tentative and open to modification 
in its details, and it was promised at Brighton that the Registration Com- 
mittee would be ‘“‘ ready and willing to consider any suggestions which 
the members of the L.A.A. might choose to make.’’ If the L.A.A. made 
no suggestions the Registration Committee could not be blamed for 
assuming that the L.A.A. tacitly accepted the scheme, or at least regardea 
it with indifference. This, however, could not be the case, for ultimate 
position on this “ register’? must be a matter of concern to all present. 
The qualification regulations fell into two classes, the permanent and the 
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temporary, the latter being applicable to those having less than six years 
experience on a ‘‘date to be inserted.” Granting that the scheme were 
accepted at Sheffield next year, it could not come into force before Ist January, 
1910. Assuming that to be the ‘‘date to be inserted’’ certain results 
would ensue, and as regards those now engaged in Library work, the 
consequences would be as follows:—Those whose service commenced after 
Ist January, 1904 could avail themselves of the temporary contracting-out 
clauses. They might become ‘‘ Student Members” (subscription 10s. 6d.) 
until they attained 25 years of age, or obtained the four technical certificates. 
In the latter case they would be eligible as ‘‘ Associates ’’ (subscription 21s.) ; 
attaining 25 years and not possessing the certificates they could only 
become ‘‘ Members ’’ under the definition of ‘‘ un-qualified librarian.’? On 
receiving the Diploma they would be eligible as ‘* Fellows ”’ (subscription 
21s.). For those who have entered or will enter the Library profession 
after Ist January, 1904, the above rules admit of no exception. To those 
whose service commenced before the Ist January, 1904, special exemptions 
were offered. They might become ‘“ Associates’’ even though they did 
not possess a single certificate, but they could never become “ Fellows ”’ 
unless they obtained the Diploma, or held ‘‘a chief position’? at the 
date to be inserted. The definition of a ‘* Fellow ’’ was ‘* Salaried librarian 
responsible for the administration of a library or library system.” If 
this be interpreted liberally, defining a library as a separate collection of 
books, all present Branch or District Librarians and Assistants in charge 
of Branches would be eligible as ‘‘ Fellows.’’ If, however, it were read 
as only including that individual directly responsible to his Committee or 
other employer, then all present Branch, etc., Librarians would be Asso- 
ciates, and would never become ‘“‘ Fellows ’’ unless they took their Diploma, 
even though they might be appointed to important chief positions very 
shortly after the ‘‘ date to be fixed.”” The question of defining a ‘‘ Chief 


Librarian ’? was a very difficult one. The size of the collection in 
charge might vary greatly as might its quality, and many a “ branch”? 
in one locality was far more important than the ‘‘ library ’’ in another. 


Yet, if any attempt were made to avoid this difficulty by adopting the 
only other personal standard, namely, salary, another difficulty at once 
arose. There would be a tendency to fix this at a minimum, but never- 
theless, if published, even as a temporary qualification, it might come to 
be regarded as a reasonable salary for a librarian. Mr. Hopwood concluded 
by asking that some definite opinion should be expressed on the following 
points :—(1) The altered character of the lowest class of membership of 
the L.A., from which all but the very junior assistants would be excluded 
in future, and in connection therewith the subscription. (2) The impossibility 
of any present Sub- or Branch Librarian attaining the Fellowship without 
holding the Diploma, and the desirability of some arrangement by which 
such present Sub- or Branch Librarian might receive the ‘‘ Fellowship ”’ 
on future appointment to Chief Librarianships. (3) In connection with and 
as the alternative to (2) the definition of the term ‘‘ Fellow.”’ 

Mr. J. D. Younc (Greenwich) said that no scheme of registration which 
could be adopted would make the Profession a close one. But once it 
was afoot a tendency would undoubtedly set in to make all appointments 
of any value from the ranks of the professionally recognised body. The 
matter particularly under consideration was the nature of the regulations 
which were to entitle present members of the profession to register at 
once and without further examination, before a rigid scheme of examination 
was the one and only road to either associateship or fellowship. The 
general scheme of registration submitted to the profession as a whole by 
the Committee of the Library Association at Brighton this year might 
be said to be drawn up on almost classical lines. The scheme was similar 
to that in use in many professional bodies at the present day, and, although 
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it was open to some perfectly legitimate and indeed almost unanswerable 
criticism, yet on the whole, it had to be admitted that, having stood the 
test of time and practical working for a good many years, it had not 
been found entirely wanting. Most of the details touched upon were 
reasonable, and he was not of opinion that it was necessary to take them 
one by one. But in the matter of the qualifications necessary to entitle 
an applicant to registration as a Fellow of the Association, there ap- 
peared to be room for a suggestion by us. Although the Library 
Association referred to both chief librarians and to those holding subordinate 
positions as ‘‘ librarians,’’ yet there seemed to be a distinct injustice in 
allowing the former, no matter how insignificant the position they held or 
the systems they administered, to register by virtue of their position as 
Fellows ; whilst afl librarians who did not put the coveted word “ chief ”’ 
before their names had to be contented to be mere associates. Such a 
course of procedure would place many dead heads on the Fellow-list; this 
was unavoidable, and in inordinately swelling the Associate-list with the 
names of many who would by no means disgrace the upper section, a 
certain amount of discredit would fall on the scheme as a whole. To ask 
men holding responsible positions, and engaged upon exacting duties which 
took up practically all their time and energy, to submit to examination 
was supererogatory, to exclude them from the list of Fellows on the profes- 
sional Register was bad policy. Therefore he had much pleasure in seconding 
Mr. Sayers’s motion. Mr. J. D. Stewart (Islington) 
strongly objected to the L.A.A. giving any official sanction to the scheme 
tentatively adopted at the Brighton meeting of the L.A. Most of the 
members of the L.A.A. were opposed to that scheme, yet now they were 
acting as if it were inevitable. This was an entirely mistaken attitude, 
as the scheme as adopted at Brighton had not been finally adopted by 
the L-A., and indeed was unlikely to be adopted. He gave several concrete 
examples which, he submitted, illustrated the futility of the register as 
laid down on the lines suggested. Mr. G. E. Rogsuck 
(Walthamstow) was not in favour of the resolution of the Honorary 
Secretary. He preferred that the Council should undertake to suspend 
the code for the purpose of admitting as Fellows present-day senior men 
other than chief librarians who were of recognised ability. This would, 
of course, be regarded as one of the temporary arrangements or under- 
standings which would have to be made. To include a man at present 
in practice because he was in receipt of £130 would not be fair to a man 
of equal ability and position in a library system, who, because his district 
was a poorer one, had to content himself with £80. It was worth that 
decided a man’s classification in the truest scheme, and a man’s worth 
did not always receive fitting recognition by the local authorities. An 
undertaking to suspend initially the Diploma stipulation and to admit 
to Fellowship all recognised seniors at the time of inception who were 
over a certain number of years’ experience or who were of exceptional 
ability, would give a fair chance and interesting start to the scheme. 
Initial operations in connection with all registration schemes had to be 
made up of the ‘“‘ give and take” order of things, and it was surely 
wiser to interest the younger members of the profession by associating 
them with the Fellowship, as far as was prudent, than to set them in 
defiance and indifference towards it by making its caste inelastic and 
its barriers almost a burden. He admitted himself opposed to the recom- 
mendations of the Brighton meeting, but it is true that he voted in favour 
of them, fearing lest the rejection of those recommendations might hold 
up the idea of registration for good. They were to be the basis of a 
scheme for report, there might be a chance to amend. We were now 
practically suggesting true amendments for consideration by the Registration 
Committee and it was the duty of the L.A.A. to see that such amendments 
safe-guarded present-day men in senior, though not chief, positions. 
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Mr. Gro. A. StepHen (St. Pancras) confined his remarks to that 
section of the Report regarding the qualification of Fellows. He supported 
Mr. Hopwood and Mr. Roebuck in their objection to Mr. Sayers’s resolution 
as he felt it would be very unwise if a low salary, such as Mr. Sayers had 
suggested, were the basis of qualification for librarians not holding chief 
positions. He therefore moved the following resolution for consideration 
by the Council of the L.A.A. :—‘ It shall be in the power of the Council, 
by a vote in person or by proxy of two-thirds of the whole Council, to 
dispense with the necessity of holding the Diploma in favour of any 
Associates of exceptional standing or experience.’’ This, he submitted, 
would make adequate provision for librarians holding responsible positions 
in large libraries, of whom some would never become chief librarians. 
Assuming that the ‘‘ date to be inserted ”’ would be the date of the inception 
of the Register, he was of opinion that the clause should be made less 
stringent; perhaps the clause might be altered to read: ‘*(1) salaried 
librarians, responsible for the administration of a library or library system, 
holding office on..... or librarians appointed to such positions during 
the succeeding five years.’’ He thought there should be an age limit for 
holders of the Diploma because under the suggested scheme a precocious 
youth of about seventeen or eighteen years might gain the Diploma and 
become eligible for membership as a Fellow. He therefore suggested that 
Clause (2) should read: “* holders of the Diploma of the Library Associa- 
tion who have attained the age of twenty-one years.”’ Mr. H. T. Coutts 
(Islington) asked for information as to whether or no the scheme 
adopted by the Library Association, viz., compulsory membership of that 
body, was final. The principle was unsatisfactory, for, if certain influential 
members of the profession were not members of the Library Association, 
and declined to be enrolled, the Register would lose much of its value. 
Regarding the details, which were under consideration, there were several 
anomalies. With reference to those eligible for election as Fellows, several 
speakers had pointed out that there were men holding important subordinate 
positions who were the equals or superiors of many librarians holding 
chief positions in the smaller libraries, and while the latter were admitted 
on a time basis, the former were excluded unless holders of the Diploma. 
Mr. Sayers proposed inserting a clause to the effect that assistant librarians 
in receipt of a salary of £130 or more per annum should be put on a par 
with the librarian. The speaker objected to a money basis because it was 
not a true test of ability, and had a tendency to lower, in the eyes of 
others, the dignity of the recipient of a small salary. He thought the 
more general provision, suggested by Mr. Stephen, that cases be judged 
on their merits, better, and he therefore seconded his motion. The Register 
would doubtless be beneficial to posterity, but would be of little practical use 
for twenty years or so. Mr. Roebuck had defended the qualified men in charge 
of libraries in small provincial districts, but there was the other side to be 
considered. The qualifications of certain of these men consisted only in length 
of service; notwithstanding under paragraph 8 they would be enrolled as 
Fellows, if they paid their guineas, and the inclusion of their names in the 
Register would tend to its depreciation. Miss O. E. CrLarKe 
(Islington) thought that the meeting had taken up an absolutely false 
position with regard to the scheme put forward by the Library Association, 
because the L.A.A- was in no way committed to that scheme—on the 
contrary, a resolution had been passed to the effect that, ‘‘ No scheme of 
registration which involved membership of an association was desirable,” 
and yet, the very first thing they did when such a scheme was proposed 
was to discuss its details, although its fundamental principles were 
abhorrent to them. She strongly protested against such a procedure 
because, if the scheme were carried, it would mean either that the L.A.A. 
would lose numbers of its members and go to the wall, or that it would 
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be forced to amalgamate with the L.A.; for, the emoluments of the 
profession were not liberal enough to allow assistants to be members of 
both associations. She agreed with Mr. Hopwood that it was iniquitous 
that the register should be used as a lever to increase the membership and 
funds of the L.A., or any other association; the regisier should be a list 
of qualified—not moneyed—librarians. In other professions, numbers of 
persons fully qualified by examination were not recognised as qualified 
members simply because they could not afford the fees for membership, 
and the same would be the result here; again, there were members 
of the profession who were not members of either association because they 
did not agree with them, and it would be most unjust to refuse to include 
their names on the Register because they had the courage of their con- 
victions. A scheme could be drawn up by which the Register should be 
kept by a joint committee of the L.A. and L.A.A.—and any qualified 
person could be put on that Register. At any rate, the L.A. should not 
be encouraged to rush their scheme through regardless of the feelings 
of the majority of assistants. Mr. H. R- PuRNELL 
(Croydon) said that he did not think proper criticism of the scheme could 
be reached without a detailed examination for which there was certainly 
no time left; and asked whether the Registration Committee acting for 
the Association as a whole could not discuss each paragraph with a view 
to submitting suggestions to the Library Association. If the scheme were 
objected to as a whole it ought to be possible to draw up an alternative 
scheme which could be submitted to the L.A. He thought that there was 
no need to fear that the chief men of the profession such as the British 
Museum librarian would refuse to be registered, because a comprehensive 
scheme of registration would eventually demand, though it was looking 
rather far ahead, that the chief positions be only given to properly qualified 
and registered men. Mr. J. F. Hocc (Battersea) said 
it seemed now to be ‘‘ Hobson’s choice ’’ that the proposed Register should 
be of the members of the Library Association and not of the whole pro- 
fessional body. But it was to be hoped that when the Report was sub- 
mitted to the Annual Meeting at Sheffield, it would be rejected. He thought 
Mr. Sayers’s proposition of eligibility on a salary basis for Fellowship 
of the Association was preferable to Mr. Stephen’s idea of leaving their 
election to the vote of the members of the Council. The 
Honorary SECRETARY thought there was no disagreement between his 
motion and Mr. Stephen’s; in fact, he thought the two might be amalga- 
mated. Mr. STEPHEN agreed, and the Honorary SECRETARY moved the 
two resolutions set out above as one. Mr. YouncG seconded. 

Mr. Roesuck moved as an amendment ,‘‘ That the Council consider the 
provisions of the Library Association Report on Registration and submit 
a Report on it with suggestions of alternatives at the February General 
Meeting.”? Mr. STEPHEN seconded, and the amendment was carried. The 
proceedings terminated at 10 o’clock p.m. 


IRISH BRANCH. 





Association of Assistant Librarians of Ireland. 


The monthly meeting was held at the Ballymacarett 
Branch, Belfast, on Wednesday, December 9th, Mr. W. Rowan 
presiding. Mr. F. J. Gourtey, Chairman 
of the Association, read a paper on “‘ Library History.’’ Com- 
mencing from the very earliest libraries known, such as the 
ancient libraries of Assyria, Alexandria, and Greece, and 
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speaking slightly on the medizval libraries of Constantinople, 
Mr. Gourley finished with more modern and better known 
libraries as the Bodleian and Library of Congress, giving a 
great number of interesting facts in connection with these 
libraries, and in a short time covering a very wide field. 

Mr. Joun Scott then read a paper on ‘‘ Open-Access,’’ giving 
several very practical and original reasons why he thought 
libraries should universally adopt this system. For 
next meeting, papers were arranged for on Book-binding, by 
Mr. Wm. Rowan, and the ‘‘ Dewey’’ system by Mr. Wm 
Moore. The usual votes of thanks concluded the meeting. 


THE WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


Mr. Hugh Smith has been unanimously elected Honorary Fellow in 
recognition of his services as Editor. Representations having 
been made to the Library Association that the charge of £2 2s. for the 
Diploma would be a hardship to assistants, this reply has been received 
from the Honorary Secretary: ‘‘ The following is a copy of the recom- 
mendation of the Education Committee on the matter of the fee for the 
Diploma, which was adopted by the Council :—‘ We have considered the 
Resolution of the Library Assistants’ Association, with reference to the 
charge of £2 2s. for the Diploma, and we recommend that the fee for 
the Diploma shall, after the Ist of June, 1909, be £1 Is., and that it be 
raised to £2 2s. in 1914.’”” The Council are giving special 
attention to the Report of the Library Association on Registration, and are 
asking the Branches to furnish information in order to draw up a report 
on the qualifications for Fellowship, to be submitted to the Library 
Association. A request has been sent to the Library Association asking 
for representation on the Library Association Registration Committee, but 
. reply has been received, saying that no action has been taken upon 

Mr. H. T. Coutts, Vice-President, has offered to 
aed the Second Annual Meeting of the Yorkshire Branch as the Council’s 
delegate on January 14th, and his offer has been gratefully accepted. He 
will be accompanied by Mr. Geo. E. Roebuck, Hon. Fellow, L.A.A., lately 
Honorary Secretary. The Council resolved to extend the 
“Library Assistant ’’ to twenty pages, and the price to non-members will 
in future be 4s. per annum. The Honorary Secretary has undertaken the 


editing until June next. Mr. Harry Farr (Cardiff) was 
elected a Fellow of the Association. 


NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 





(1) Annual Reports.—Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.: Thirty-Seventh, 1907-08. 
Pop. 95,718 (1904); staff 41; stock 92,558; issues 319,440; expendi- 
ture £13,514. Practically a reference book of recent methods. 
Kimberley, S.A.: Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting. Historical Résumé; 
by Mr. C. E. Nind. Includes the Twenty-Fifth Annual Report, 1907-08. 
Issue 36,622. Manchester: Fifty-Sixth, 1907-08. Pop. 543,872 (1901); 
stock 376,420; issues 2,858,148; expenditure £23,604. The Greenwood 
Library for Librarians now numbers abot 12,000 volumes, and is 
being catalogued by Mr. W. E. A. Axon, LL.D. Pittsburgh, U.S 
Carnegie Library: Twelfth, 1907-08. Pop. 321,616 (1900); staff 150; 
stock 296,674; issues 1,759,567; expenditure £74,670. Contains four 
illus. Important and valuable. 
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(2) Bulletins, Catalogues, Guides, etc.—Bromley: Bulletin of the B.P.L., 
No. 7, Oct., 1908. Notes and news, classified and annotated list of 
recent purchases, and select reading lists. Croydon: The Reader’s Index 
Vol. 10, Nos. 5-6, Sept.-Oct., and Nov.-Dec., 1908. Notes on the activi- 
ties of the Libraries, fully annotated and classified lists of additions, 
etc. No. 5 contains a valuable reading list on Shakspere, and No. 6 
reading lists on Milton and London. Hampstead: Reader’s Guide and 
Students’ Review, Vol. 1, No. 6, Autumn No., 1908. Notes and news 
an interesting article on the Revolution in Turkey and the Bulgarian 
Crisis (with current list), annotated and classified list of additions, etc. 
Birmingham : Books, etc.,on Education (Occasional Lists, 5). An alpha- 
betical author and title list. Bootle: Books for the Young in the Cen- 
tral Library. An alphabetical author and title list. Cardiff: Books on 
Philosophy in the Central Library. Classified on the Dewey system 
expanded by the Brussels Institute. Manchester: Catalogue of Books 
on Ceramics, Glassware, Enamels, and Jade, etc., in the Reference 
Library (Occasional Lists, 8). Dewey classification. Brief annotations. 
Fiction Catalogue: H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 25 c. 
An author and title list with brief annotations. The selection has been 
based upon the ‘“‘ Thousand of the Best Novels,’’ compiled by the 
Newark, U.S., Public Library, the ‘‘A.L.A. Catalog,’’ and other 
similar publications. Intended for public use in any library, which may 
add its own call-marks. Croydon: Programme of Talks and Exhibi- 
tions, with Brief Reading Lists; Oct.-Dec., 1908. Bootle: Rules for 
the School Delivery in Connection with the B.P.L. A broadside contain- 
ing four rules and a block showing an assistant in charge of a delivery 
barrow. 

(3) Periodicals.—Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Bibliothécaire (monthly, 1 fr., 
25 c.) No. 8-9, Aug.-Sept., No. 10, Oct., 1908. Bibliography pre- 
dominates. Aug.-Sept. No. contains, besides review of new books, a 
good bibliography of the works of Le Sage, and an essay on the 
sources of Montaigne’s essays; October No. continues the Le Sage 
bibliography, and has an interesting list of some illustrated eighteenth 
century almanacks. Library Work (Quarterly), Vol, 2, No. 3, Oct., 
1908. An index and abstract of library literature, published July-Sept., 
1908. Should be in the hands of every library worker. A most valuable 
compilation. Rivista delle Biblioteche e degli Archivi. Vol. 19, Nos. 5-6, 
and 7-8,May-Aug., 1908. Nos. 5-6 contain the first of a series of biblio- 
graphical bulletins, with English notes, of books which may be safgly 
recommended for public libraries. The present one deals with books 
of fiction and for children. 


The above publications are at the disposal of members in the L.A.A. Library, 
as are all publications reviewed here, unless otherwise stated. 


APPOINTMENT. 


E.urs, Mr. Ricuarp, Welsh Librarian, Unwersby College, Aberystwyth, 
to be Assistant Librarian of the Welsh National Library. 










THE DEATH OF MR. BERTRAM L. DYER. 


As we go to press we learn with profound sorrow of the sudden 
death at Kimberley, South Africa, of Mr. Bertram L. Dyer, 
Librarian of Kimberley, and formerly Honorary Secretary of the 
L.A.A., and Editor of this journal. 
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